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IN  Namber  14  we  gave  our  readers  a  picture  of  a  number 
of  dolphins  pursuing  a  boat.  Here  we  have  some  more 
cetacea,  that  is,  animals  of  the  same  order  as  dolphins,  but 
which  differ  considerably  from  thcni  in  appearance.  They 
are  called  Narwhals. 

The  name  this  animal  bears  was  given  to  it  hy  the  Ice- 
landers.   The  meaning  of  the  word  is  "Whale  that  feeds  on 


Narwhal,  one  is  almost  entirely  an  abortion,  whilst  the 
other,  by  a  sort  of  organic  compensation,  is  prodigiously 
elongated  in  a  straight  line,  and  is  simplj  an  enormous 
stiletto,  which  is  rounded  with  a  ^piral  fluting,  a  sharp  point 
at  the  extremity,  and  which  is  of  one-third  or  half  the  length 
of  the  animal.  This  stran^sje  eieature  has  then  but  one 
tooth— and  what  a  tooth!     It  if,  in  lact,  a  t;^*oid  of  ivory. 


dead  bodies;"  for  the  word  nar  in  their  language  means  dead 
body  or  oarcsRf),  and  the  word  lolal^  whale. 

Narwhals  differ  very  little  from  Porpoises  in  their  general 
fonn  Bod  the  color  of  their  bodicH;  but  at  the  first  glance 
they  arc  easily  to  be  dij^tinguishcd  from  all  other  Cetaceans 
by  the  singular  task  with  which  oatoro  baa  provided  them. 
Of  the  two  incisive  tttth  implanted  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 


There  have  been,  both  among  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  many  stories  about  the  Narwhal's  tooth.  It  was 
formerly  con.sidered  to  be  like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  which 
was  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  This  fabulous 
being  resembled,  they  said,  the  horse  and  the  stag.  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  have  described  it,  and  it  is  rcprcscnicd  on  many 
ancient  monuments.    It  was  adopted  by  the  chivalry  of  the 
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middle  a^es,  and  has  often  decorated  the  trophies  in  military 
fetes. 

Our  ancestors  attributed  to  the  tooth  of  the  Narwhal, 
which  they  called  the  tooth  of  the  Unicorn,  marvelous 
meJieinal  virtues.  They  considered  it  an  infallible  antidote 
to  all  poisonous  substances;  they  were  persuaded  that  it 
counteracted  all  the  hurtliil  properties  of  venomous  sub- 
stances. Charles  IX.,  dreading  lest  he  should  be  poisoned, 
was  very  careful  to  put  into  his  cup  of  wine  a  piece  of  the 
Sea  Unicorn's  tooth.  Amhroise  Pare  was  the  first  who 
daied  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  these  errors. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  Unicorn  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  exorbitant  price  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  its  supposed 
virtues.  It  passed  from  the  apothecary's  laboratory  to  the 
naturalist's  collection,  where  it  was  long  preserved  under  the 
name  of  horn  cr  tusk  of  the  Unicorn. 

The  true  nature  of  this  tusk  was  shown  for  the  first  time 
by  a  naturalist  of  the  llenai.ssance,  one  Wormius,  who  had 
found  it  afRixed  in  its  socket  in  a  skull  similar  to  that  of  a 
whale.  ]5ut  it  was  not  till  liiTl  that  Frederick  Martens  gave 
a  tolerably  correct  description  of  the  Narwhal.  The.se 
Cetaceans  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iceland,  and  in  the 
seas  which  wa,sh  the  shores  of  Greenland.  They  gather 
together  in  the  creeks  of  the  ice  islands,  and  travel  in  bands. 
It  would  be  very  diflicult  to  take  them  if  they  did  not  live  in 
troops;  for,  when  isolated,  they  swim  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
escape  from  all  pursuit.  But  when  they  are  near  together 
they  mutually  embarrass  each  other,  and  are  easily  caught. 
When  the  fishing-boats  glide  cautiously  in  between  their  long 
files  they  close  their  ranks,  and  press  against  each  other  so 
much  that  they  paralyze  each  other's  movements;  they  become 
entangled  in  the  tusks  of  those  near  them,  or  else,  lifting 
their  heads  in  the  air.  they  rest  their  tusks  on  the  backs  of 
those  which  are  in  front  of  them.  They  can  from  that 
minute  neither  retreat,  nor  advance,  nor  fight,  and  they  fall 
under  the  blows  of  the  sailors  who  are  in  the  boats. 

The  Icelanders  manufacture  with  the  Narwhal's  tusks  their 
arrows  for  the  chase,  and  the  poles  which  they  u,se  in  the 
construction  of  their  huts;  but  they  do  not  eat  its  flesh, 
because  they  believe  it  to  be  venomous.  This  is  not  the  ca.se, 
however,  with  the  (jreonlanders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  who  esteem  it  excellent.  They  dry  it  by  exposing  it 
to  the  smoke.  The  oil  furnished  by  the  Narwhal  is,  it  i.s 
said,  perferable  to  that  ol  the  whale. 

Naturalists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  u.se  of  the  Narwhal's 
formidable  weapon.  Thev  say  that  they  use  it  in  their 
attacks  on  the  whale,  and  that  they  kill  this  monster  by 
running  their  swords  into  its  belly.  Lacepede  says  that  their 
tusks  have  been  found  deeply  implanted  in  the  bodies  of 
whales;  but  other  authors  formally  deny  that  battles  ever 
take  place  between  these  two  terrible  combatants. 

Narwhals  sometimes  rush  with  prodigious  speed  and  force 
against  vessels,  which  they  no  doubt  take  for  some  gigantic 
prey.  If  the  animal  attack  the  ship  on  the  side  as  it  is 
sailing,  the  tooth,  imbedded  in  the  wood,  breaks  off;  but  if  it 
attack  it  from  behind,  the  Narwhal  remains  fixed  to  the  ship; 
it  is  then  dragged  along  and  towed  till  it  dies. 

Certain  naturalists,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  Narwhal's 
tusk  is  smooth  towards  the  end,  which  is  .sometimes  rounded 
and,  as  it  were,  worn  away,  have  concluded  that  the  animal 
uses  its  horn  for  piercing  the  ice,  when  it  wants  to  come  Up 
and  breathe,  and  to  save  itself  a  long  .journey  to  the  open 
water.  Others  have  thought  that  the.se  traces  of  wear  and 
tear  of  its  weapon  arise  from  the  friction  of  it  in  ."and  or 


against  rocks,  when  the  animal  is  looking  there  for  its  food, 
which  consists  of  cuttlefish,  fiat  fish,  cod,  ray,  oysters,  and 
other  mollusks.  And,  lastly,  it  tias  been  stated  that  the 
Narwhal  uses  its  natural  lance  for  attacking  its  prey,  for 
killing  it,  and  perhaps  also  for  tearing  it  up  before  it  devours 
it.  Thus  the  Narwhal's  tooth  would  seem  to  be  at  the  same 
time  an  instrument  which  serves  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  animal,  useful  to  it  for  its  respiration,  its 
nutrition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon. 

Narwhals  are  not  always  brutal  and  warlike.  8coresby 
saw  some  very  merry  bands  of  these  marine  animals;  they 
raised  their  Iiorn.s  and  crossed  them,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
fence,  and  they  followed  the  ship  with  a  sort  of  wild  curiosity. 

The  ivory  of  the  Narwhal's  tusk  is  an  object  of  great  value, 
for  it  is  more  compact,  harder,  and  susceptible  of  a  finer 
polish  than  that  of  the  elephant.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
vi.sitors  to  the  library  of  Versailles  are  shown  a  walking-stick 
made  of  narwhal  ivory  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Of  this 
ivory  is'  made  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  which 
was  to  be  .seen,  and  which  is.  perhaps,  to  be  seen  still,  in  the 
Castle  of  Rosenbeig. 

The  female  of  the  narwhal  has  no  tusk,  or  rather  its  tusk 
is  rudimentary  and  undeveloped. 
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BY  reading  the  blessings  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  upon  the 
heads  of  Ephraini  and  Manassah,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph, 
as  recorded  in  the  48th  chapter  of  (ienesis,  we  find  that  they 
were  to  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  He 
al.so  says  that  Ephraim  shall  become  a  multitude  of  nations. 
In  this  connection  he  tells  Joseph  that  he  ha.s  given  him  a 
portion  above  that  which  he  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Aniorite  with  his  sword  and  bow.  Prom  the  language  here 
u.sed  we  are -left  to  infer  that  he  should  share  with  his  brethren 
in  the  general  inheritance,  and  have  an  additional  inheritance 
somewhere  else.  He  is  here  speaking  more  particularly  of 
his  ( Jo.seph's)  two  sons,  that  they  were  to  inherit  this  extra 
portion,  but  gives  no  clue  to  the  locality  of  the  extra  inher- 
itance. Were  this  all  that  was  recorded  on  this  subject  we 
should  be  left  to  find  the  ''midst  of  the  earth"  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  search  for  a  multitude  of 
nations  apparently  of  the  same  origin.  Unless  history  or 
revelation  were  to  inform  us  who  they  were,  we  should  have 
tf)  guess  whether  or  not  they  sprang  from  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph,  but  then  all  would  be  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

In. America  we  do  indeed  find  a  multitude  of  nations.  It 
is  admitted  that  they  are  of  the  same  origis,  and  are  even 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient  Israelites.  The 
learned  who  think  they  are  descendants  of  ancient  Israel  do 
not  suppose  that  they  sprang  from  the  one  tribe  of  Joseph, 
but  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.  This  theory, 
however,  is  not  sound,  as  we  are  told  that  the  ten  tribes  went 
a  year  and  a  half's  journey  into  the  north  countiy.  Prom 
I'alestine,  from  which  laud  these  tribes  went,  America  is  Hot 
the  north,  but  the  west  country.  In  the  -f'.ith  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  i'2nd  verse,  tvc  find  the  fallowing  language: 
"Josetih  is  ii  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitfVil  bouch  by  a  well; 
'  whose  branehes  run  oyer  the  wall,"  and  in   the  :?'5th  verse 
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Jacob  says  to  Joseph:  "The  blessings  of  thy  father  (Jacob) 
have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors  unto 
the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills;  thej  shall  be  on  the 
head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was 
separate  from  his  brethren.''  Jacob's  prnsrenitors  had  been 
promised  all  of  the  land  of  Palestine  for  an  everlasting 
inheritance.  But  Jacob,  ■who  wrestled  and  prevailed  with 
Crod,  had  received  another  portion.  ^V'hether  this  extra 
portion  of  land  was  the  blessing  he  received  from  the  heavenly 
personage,  the  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  it  took  an  extra  struggle  or  a  great  amount  of  faith 
and  perseverance  to  obtain  it,  from  the  fact  tluU  ho  speaks  of 
having  "prevailed." 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  branches  of  Joseph 
"ran  over  the  wall."  In  the  14th  ihapter of  Exodus  and  29th 
verse,  we  tind  it  stated  that  when  the  Red  Sea  was  divided, 
'the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  liand  and  on 
their  left."  The  great  waters  arc  .spoken  of  as  walls  in  other 
places  in  the  sacred  writings.  Now,  if  the  divided  waters 
of  the  Tied  Sea  were  as  walls  to  the  Israelites,  how  much 
more  might  the  great  Atlantic  or  Pacitic  ()ceans  be  so  called  ! 
We  find  Joseph  receiving  with  his  brethren  his'  portion  in 
Palestine  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled;  but  this  did  not 
debar  liim  from  the  extra  portion.  This  was  to  be  iu 
addition  to  the  portion  he  was  to  inheiit  through  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  which  was  renewed  unto  Isaac  and 
confirmed  unto  Jacob — that  they  and  their  seed  should 
inherit  the  whole  land  of  Palestine.  Ueing  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  he  was  just  as  much  entitled  to  his  portion  of  his 
father's  estate  in  Palestine  as  either  of  his  brothers.  He 
was  not  excluded  bv  any  will  or  testament  of  his  father,  nor 
did  he  by  any  act  on  his  part  forfeit  his  birthright  to  it. 
Hence  the  facts  are  that  it  was  only  the  branches  that  .should 
run  over  the  wall  who  were  to  receive  the  extra  portion,  while 
the  body  of  the  tree  and  the  roots  thereof  still  remained  on 
the  other  side.  Now  the  question  arises,  in  what  direction 
the  branches  must  run  to  get  over  the  wall,  or  sea  of  waters. 
It  is  evident  that  they  had  a  wail  to  the  east  and  west  of 
them  more  than  to  the  north  or  south.  The  patriarch  does 
not  inform  us  which  point  of  the  compass  the  branches 
would  take,  nor  is  it  important  to  our  purpose.  If  you  will 
spread  your  map  before  you  and  trace  the  lines  from 
Palestine,  either  east  across  the  Vacitic  or  west  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  with  this  exception, 
that  in  the  one  case  they  would  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
American  continent,  and  in  the  other  on  the  west.  The 
result  of  traveling  east  or  west  would  be  tl\e  same  in  both 
cases.  From  this  srandpoint,  then,  tlie  land  of  North  and 
South  America  is  the  blessing  which  Jacol)  obtained  over  ana 
above  that  which  had  been  promised  to  his  father  and  grand- 
father, Isaac  and  Abraham.  That  the  entire  continent  was 
here  promised  to  .lo-'eph,  is  idain  from  the  fact  that  Jacob 
says  that  the  blessing  which  he  had  obtained  above  his 
progenitors  which  he  sealed  upon  the  bead  of  Joseph 
extended  to  "the  ulnvist  hound  of  the  everlasting  hills." 
(The  Italiei  are  mine  to  give  force  to  those  two  important 
words.)  To  find  the  utmost  bound  we  on.'y  need  cast  our 
eyes  uiion  the  map  of  the  world,  where  we  will  find  the 
I'ocky  and  other  ranges  of  mountains  running  the  whole 
length  of  North  America,  and  the  Andes  in  South  Auierica. 
In  the  "midst'' of  this  great  continent  we  find  a  multitude 
(about  three  thousand)  of  nations  aopareiitly  of  tlie  .same 
origin.  As  their  great  ancestor  said  would  be  the  case  with 
Josepli'M  seed,  we  find  them   hated  and   "shot  at."   and,  as 


Isaiah  said,  "meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot."  The  ISth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  points  to  the  same  land,  as  that  already 
found  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Jacob  as  the  inheritance 
of  the  branches  of  Joseph;  hence,  it  is  bat  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  record  of  Joseph,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  Ephraim,  spoken  of  by  Ezjkiel,  would  be  kept  on  this 
continent,  from  the  fact  that  it  could  only  be  kept  where  the 
))arties  resided  who  kept  it. 

(To  he   Continued.) 
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YlfHEN  Joseph  heard  aliout  the  trou^Oe  in  De  Witt  he 
''  went  there;  but  he  had  soiue  difficulty  to  get  into  the 
place,  as  all  the  principal  roads  were  guarded  by  the  mob. 
He  found  the  Saints  nearly  destitute  of  food,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  more.  Steps  were  instantly  taken  to 
inform  the  governor  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  It  was  hoped 
that  he  might  give  the  people  of  De  Witt  the  needed  protec- 
tion. Several  respectable  gentlemen  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Church,  but  who  had  seen  the  conduct  of  the  mob, 
made  statements  under  oath,  in  which  they  set  forth  the 
treatment  the  Saints  had  received  and  the  perilous  condition 
they  were  in.  They  also  offered  theii  services  to  go  them- 
selves and  present  the  case  to  the  governor.  But  there  was 
not  a  more  wicked  mobocrat  in  the  whob:  State  of  Missouri 
than  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  the  governor.  He  had  no  aid,  jiot 
e<'en  sympathy,  for  the  persecuted  S  iints.  His  reply  was,  that 
"the  quarrel  was  between  the  'Jlormon-^'  and  the  mob.  and 
they  might  fight  it  out."  In  the  meantime,  General  Paikes 
made  his  appearance  in  the  vicinity.  In  a  letter  written  to 
General  Atchison  on  October  7th,  ISoS,  Parkessaid,  "nothing 
seems  so  much  in  demand  here  (to  hear  the  Carroll  County 
men  talk)  as  Mormon  scalps.  As  yet  they  are  scarce.".  He 
further  added:  "as  yet  they  (the  Saints)  have  acted  on  the 
defensive  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  It  is  my  settled  opinion  tlie 
Mormons  will  have  no  rest  until  they  leave."  Parkes  did 
nothing  to  protect  the  Saints  or  check  the  mob.  His  excu.se 
was  thatBogart's  men  would  not  be  controlled,  and  were  with 
the  mob  in  feeling.  This  Bogart  was  the  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  militia  under  Parkes,  and  was  a  IMethodist  preacher 
by  profes.'-ion.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Saints,  and  a 
thorough  mobocrat.  The  Saints  were  forbidden  to  go  out  of 
town  on  pain  of  death,  and  if  they  attemnted  to  go  for  food, 
they  were  shot  at.  If  any  of  their  cattle  or  horses  went  where 
the  mob  could  get  hold  of  them,  they  were  stolen.  Parkes 
did  nothing  to  cheek  these  outrages.  The  most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  State  were  filled  with  the  sjiirit  of  mobocracy, 
and  he  with  the  rest.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  maintain  the  right.  Parkes  .said  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  di'aw  his  men  ofl'  from  the  place,  for 
fear  they  would  Join  the  mob. 

The  mob  kept  increasing  in  numbers:  and  knowing  that  the 
governor  and  the  officers  were  as  much  traitors  as  themselves, 
they  had  no  fear  of  the  law  before  their  eyes.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Saints  were  entirely  gone,  and  they  were  tired 
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out  by  continual  guarding  and  watching  the  movements  of 
their  enemies.  Some  of  the  brethren  died  of  staivjtion, 
being  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  ''I  had  the 
pain,"  said  Joseph,  in  writing  upon  this  subject,  "ofheholding 
some  of  my  fellow  creatures  (all  victims  to  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution, which  di  1  then  and  has  since  prevailed  to  such  an 
exteat  in  upper  Missouri;  men,  too,  who  were  virtuous,  and 
against  whom  no  legal  process  could  for  one  moment  be  sust 
tained;  but  who,  in  consequence  of  their  love  to  (iod,  attach- 
ment to  His  cause,  and  their  determination  to  keep  the  faith 
were  thus  brought  to  an  untimely  grave." 

It  is  through  such  trials  at  these,  children,  that  the  pro- 
phets and  saints  of  God  have  had  to  pass  in  this  generation 
for  the  love  of  the  truth.  Probably  many  of  nur  readers  had 
fathers  and  grandfathers  who  endured  all  the.«e  things  for 
their  love  of  the  gospel.  How  many  of  .yon,  little  friends, 
think  of  these  things?  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  truth.  These,  of  whom  we  are 
now  reading,  died  of  starvation  rather  than  forsake  the  Lord 
and  His  truth.  When  you  are  tempted  to  cnmj'lain  or  find 
fault,  because  you  do  not  have  something  'hat  you  want,  or  it 
is  not  so  nice  as  you  would  like  it  ti  be,  think  of  the  days  about 
which  we  are  now  writing,  and  let  vour  murmuring  cease. 
Oh.  how  thankful  and  good  you  ought  to  be!  Y'lu  have  food 
in  abundance.  No  one  need  want  in  these  valleys.  Yen  can 
go  out  and  come  in,  and  there  is  no  one  to  threaten  or  shoot 
at  you.     Peace  reigns. 

Two  men,  who  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  spltleraent  of 
T)e  AVitt  bein?  made,  desired  the  Saints  to  leave  the  place  and 
move  away.  One  of  them  .said  that  he  had  the  promise  of 
the  mob  that  if  the  Saints  would  leave  the  place,  they  wnnlJ 
not  be  hurt,  and  they  would  be  paid  for  all  the  losses  whiih 
they  had  sustained.  Persms  should  be  apiioin'ed  to  set  vnlue 
on  the  property  which  t^ey  had  to  leave,  and  thev  slioul-'  he 
paid  for  it  al<o.  Thcs^  two  men  came,  tli^y  »aid,  as  medintors 
to  accompli-h  this  object.  What  could  the  Saints  do?  They 
saw  no  prospect  of  help:  the  envernnr  wni'd  not  listen  (o 
their  entreaties;  the  militia  were  with  the  m'il>in  'eelinir  and 
ready  to  join  them.  They  finally,  throusb  necessity,  made  up 
their  minds  to  leave  that  place,  and  seek  a  she'ter  pNow'iniv- 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  carrv  out  the  iiromi«e'  o*"  the 
mob.  But  they  only  valued  the  Saint<'  land,  and  notbinc 
more,  and  they  did  not  pay  them  for  that.  IVfanv  of  their 
houses  had  been  burned,  and  ereaf  rpiantifies  of  their  iir^iicrty 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  mob;  hnt  who  ever  heard  of  Si'nts 
netting  pay  for  property  destroyed  by  their  enemie-i?  When 
they  came  to  .start,  many  of  their  hordes,  oxen  and  cows  were 
gone.  The  mob  boasted  of  having  kil'ed  their  oxen  and  lived 
on  them.  The  horses  and  oow<  were  aKo  'tnlen.  The  Saint« 
gathered  up  about  seventy  waeons.  and  with  the  reinT  an'  of 
the  property  they  h;id  been  able  to  save,  sfartel  for  Cddwe'l 
County.  This  was  on  the  11th  of  O'fo'ier,  lN:iS  Dnrintr 'he 
journey  the  people  were  harassed  and  threatened  by  the  mob. 
The  mob  also  .shot  at  them  several  times.  They  had  no  more 
pity  than  so  many  wolves.  Several  of  the  Saints  died,  during 
the  journey,  from  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  they  had  to  bo 
buried  by  the  wayside  without  cotfins.  T  t  was  under  the  mo  t 
distressing  circumstances  that  tho.se  who  were  left  arrived  in 
t'aldwell  County.  Josenh  had  stave  1  with  them  to  eom'brt, 
cheer  and  help  them.  Wherever  the  post  nf  d.nn"er  was.  there 
Joseph  was  to  be  found.  He  proved  to  the  Saints  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  that 'Vreater  love  hath  no  uian  than 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

(  To  he  C'»itinueti. ) 
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THE  following  is  from  my  journal  of  May  21st,  1»5.3: 
'"While  sailing  close  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  tlie  steamer,  were  attracted  by  a 
few  natives  standing  on  the  river's  bank,  who  were  very 
much  excited.  They  callMd  to  the  captain  that  one  of  their 
number  had  just  been  taken  by  a  muggur  (Bengalee  name 
for  alligator)  while  bathing.  As  they  were  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  taken,  the  alligator  came  to  the 
surface  a  short  distarice  ahead  of  the  steamer,  having  the 
man  in  his  luou'h.  Th.3  captain  ordered  the  pilot  to  steer 
the  vessel  toward  the  monster,  which  quickly  disappeared, 
and  again  i-ainy  o  the  ^urfice,  astern  of  us,  without  his  prey. 
We  affern-i)rds  saw  fiie  man  come  to  (he  surface  and 
ii>imfdiatelv  disanpear.  The  steamer  went  on  her  way, 
1>  nving  the  friends  of  the  unfortui.ate  man  to  procure  the 
bodv.  or  let  it  be  de.foured  by  the  alligator."  The  latter, 
mist  I'kely  would  be  the  case,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
chapter  'hi*  tl-ose  who  ari;'  too  poor  to  find  fuel  to  buni  their 
dead,  sinj'G  them  and  cen'^'gn  their  bodies  to  the  Ganges. 
They  '  e'iove  tba'  evi'rvfh'iig  from  a  locust  to  a  man  that 
fi'ids  it-  death  in  this  river,  (which  destroys  all  gui't)  will  go 
to  itip  hfaven  of  Tndra  and  b;isk  in  the  presence  of  the  god 
Vishnu. 

We  rrcived  on  board  a  change  of  pilots  every  twenty 
rii''es.  as  th -y  were  familiar  with  the  changing  of  the  river's 
Mirrnr  :i"d  .ilw-,  t),,»  location  of  the  numerous  sand  bars 
in  tlie'r  part  tif  the  river.  We  were  considerably  retarded  on 
our  voi'-"'e  by  the  ste.Tiiier  getting  on  to  sand  bars  where 
she  wou'd  Vie  Ciisf  for  hours,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day, 
nnTore  she  eoii'd  Ko  jr,,f  off  The  manner  of  getting  steamers 
off  from  fiars  in  'hi--  'iver,  is  similar  to  the  mode  of  getting 
the-n  off  on  the  M'ssonn  river.  Derricks  are  used,  and 
ji'i'Vi'irs  n'p  :il-o  nUci'd  hevond  'he  bar,  with  heavy  hnwscrs 
at  ached  to  them  an'  from  t' em  to  'he  windlass  or  Cfipstan. 
By  keeninfr  up  a  heaw  stn.in  on  the  haw-ors  the  sand 
irndtiHlly  wishes  from  upd.'T  the  vessel,  and  by  this  means 
th 'V  work  >ier  over  the  \iht  into  deep  water.  [  tVmnd  the 
Gantres  to  be  the  princ^i'al  preat  highway  from  Cnlpntta  to 
the  north-W' St  pfovinees,  and  the  channel  to  convey  the 
c  "'niiieic  •  of  Northern  Fndit  to  the  sea  beard,  such  as  the 
raw  cotton,  iutc.  sugar,  rice,  indigo  opium,  piece  goods,  and 
other  manuractiircd  arfii-'es  from  the  interior.  Tor  shipment 
to  fj'ighind,  the  United  Sta'.es  and  other  cfiuntries. 

As  we  pissed  beyond  the  heail  of  the  de'ta  into  the 
Gingps  proper,  we  occas'otcdly  pas.sed  a  fleet  of  native  boats 
whirh  had  c  mis  from  C.dcutti,  viti  the  Bhagrntii  clianncl. 
T  learned  tbii  ollicirs  of  high  standing,  both  civil  and 
military,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing in  the-e  river  boats,  as  they  were  cheaper  and  more 
conven'e'i',  and  time  was  of  little  consequence  to  them.  A 
hous'^holder  with  his  large  retinue  of  servants,  together  with 
his  horses,  carriages,  household  goods,  and  furniture  for 
their  comf  irt  and  coiiveniimce  at  their  destination,  will  require 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  boats.  These  boats  presented  rather 
.1  peculiar  appearance,  as  no  two  of  them  were  of  the  same 
model  or  build.     The  patella,  or  baggage  boat,   is  flat  hot- 
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'omed,  with  somewhat  dantiog  sides,  o(  light  draft  on  account 
of  its  flat  bottom,  good  for  carrying  horses,  etc.  The  oolak 
is  used  as  a  common  baggage  boat.  It  has  a  sharp  bow  and 
round  sid€s,  is  a  good  sailer,  especially  before  the  wind.  In 
the  fleet  there  were  also  the  rfi'«v7f!/,  the:  jjamticee  sad  puhixir. 
Into  these  the  siahb  or  wealthy  native  would  put  his  baggage, 
horses  and  attendant-^,  and  provide  himself  with  a  budffero 
for  his  own  personal  accommodation,  (tne  boat  is  expressly 
used  tor  cooking  purposes,  while  another  is  fitted  up  for 
baking  bread.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  these  crafts  arc 
propelled  by  the  use  ol  their  sails.  I>uring  a  head  wind  or 
a  calm  their  progress  is  made  by  the  process  of  go-oning  or 
tracking.  This  is  done  by  the  principal  part  of  the  crew 
going  on  shore,  and  dragging  the  vessels  through  the  water 
by  ropes  attached  to  the  mast  head  of  each  one.  The  most 
of  the  time  they  have  to  wade  in  the  water,  and  when  cross- 
ing creeks  and  other  feeders  of  the  (ranges,  the  water  will 
frequently  be  up  to  their  shoulders.  The  P^uropeans  who 
travel  in  this  way  fit  up  their  huflg^ro  with  camp  tables  and 
stools,  also  light  bedsteads  called  charpoys,  and  chillumchee?, 
or  wash  ba.sins,  hanging  lamps,  camel  trunks  and  other 
necessary  articles  of  furniture.  They  lay  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  luxurie.'i  and  delicacies  before  leaving  Calcutta  to 
do  them  the  entire  voyage,  which  generally  lasts  for  two  or 
three  months,  as  they  only  average  about  ten  miles  per  day. 
They  also  carry  with  them  a  complete  wardrobe,  including 
toilet  articles,  aNo  books,  musical  in^tiuments,  guns  and 
fishing  tackle,  to  while  away  the  time  on  their  slow  voyage. 
The  neecssarj'  wardrobe  for  respectable  and  woU-to-do 
Europeans  in  India  is  from  fiftcpn  to  twenty  suits  or  changes 
of  light  c'othiag.  The  climate  is  so  extremply  hot 
and  sultry,  that  it  is  necessarv  for  health  and  comfort  to 
bathe  and  change  linen  three  times  each  day. 

The  wardrobe  of  the  Eiders  was  very  scanty.  We  had  I'Ut 
two  changes  each,  and  we  were  ob'iged  to  wear  our  shirt 
collars  folded  down  sailor-Fashion  two  days,  then  stand  them 
up  a  convenient  length  of  time,  so  that  the  clean  sides  might 
appear.  It  was  neither  pleasant  nor  comfortable  to  be  in 
this  condition,  as  we  had  to  associate  more  or  less  with  those 
who  wsrewellfixed,  and  could  appear  to  advantage.  They 
would  view  us  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  on  account  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  doctriuv'^s  we  had  to  promulgate;  at  the 
same  time  our  meagre  wardrobe  did  not  come  up  to  their 
standard. 

We  arrivod  at  the  town  of  Rijahal,  wh'ch  is  situated  on  a 
steep  eminence,  studded  with  clusters  of  mango  trees,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  place  was  once  the 
principal  town  of  the  Bengal  and  Bhar  provinces.  The 
British  courts  of  justice  was  held  here,  but  sine«  their 
removal,  business  has  declined.  It  has  now  a  deserted  and 
dilapidated  appearance,  together  with  its  once  renowned 
palace. 

The  eteamer  remained  here  during  the  night.  Some 
freight  wis  landed  and  her  Hupn'y  of  coal  was  taken  aboard. 
Another  8t<!aiupr,  called  the  Sir  FreiUriek  CvrrxK,  was  also 
lying  at  this  place.  Two  passengers,  one  a  doctor,  came 
from  the  other  steamer  on  board  of  the  iJenarf*,  and  asked 
our  capta'n  to  introduce  them  to  the  "Mormon'  Elders;  but 
he  dec'ined  on  account  of  these  visitors  being  in  a  state  of 
intoxii«tion.  While  pacing  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  the 
doctor,  who.so  name  was  Silver,  comuumced  a  tirade  of 
abuse,  directed  to  me,  against  the  Latter-day  Saints,  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  him. 

{To  he  CotUimied.) 
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LESSON    nxxi.v: 


Q.— I!y  whom  sliall  the  new  Jerusa'em  bi;  built? 

A, — By  the  remnant  of  the  liousc  of  Joseph. 

Q.— Who  are  they? 

A. — The  Lamanites,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  Indians. 

Q. — Do  the  Latter-day  Saints  belong  to  Israel? 

A. — Very  ninny  of  them  are  descendants  of  Joseph  who  was 
sold  into  Egypt;  but  they  have  been  mixed  with  the  Gentiles. 

tj  — What  part  will  they  take  in  this  great  work? 

A. — They  will  assist  the  Lamnnites  in  building  the  holy  city. 

Q. — How  did  the  people  treat  the  prophet  Ether? 

A. — They  cast  him  out. 

Q. — Where  did  he  live? 

A. — In  a  oave  in  the  rooks. 

Q.— What  did  he  do  at  night' 

A. — He  went  forth  viewing  the  things  which  should  come  unon 
the  people. 

Q, — What  did  the  Lord  command  Ether  tn  say  to  King  Cori- 
antumr' 

A.— That  if  he  and  all  his  household  would  repent,  the  Lord 
would  give  unto  him  his  kingdom  and  would  spare  the  people. 

Q.  — But  if  he  and  they  would  not  repent,  what  then? 

A. — His  household  and  his  people  should  all  be  destroyed. 

Q.  — What  did  the  Lord  say  about  King  Ceriantumr  him- 
seir? 

A. — He  should  live,  but  only  to  see  the  prophecies  fulfilled. 

Q.— What  particular  prophecies  were  they'' 

A. — Concernint;  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Jaredite  nation 
and  the  coming  in  of  another  people  to  possess  the  land. 

OIT   TUB    BIBLE. 


Q. — What  did  David  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  do  when 
they  heard  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  killed'' 

A  — They  rent  their  clothes  and  wept  and  fasted. 
Q  — What    answer    did    the    young    man   make    to    David's 
enquiry  concerning  him? 

A. — •'!  am  the  sou  of  a  stranger,  an  A.malekite  " 

Q.— What  did  David  then  .say'' 

A.— "How  wast  thou  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to 
destroy  the  Lord's  anointed''" 

Q  —What  then  did  Dnvid  do? 

A. — Ho  called  one  of  his  young  Won  to  slay  him. 

Q.— What  did  D^ivid  say  to  him? 

A  —"Thy  b'ood  be  upon  thy  bead;  for  thy  mouth  hath  testified 
against  thee,  savins,  T  have  slain  the  Lord's  anointed." 

Q. — How  hail  Saul  acted  for  some  time  before  his  deiUh  toward 
David'' 

A.—  He  had  fought  to  .slay  him. 

Q  — Why,  then,  would  David  not  have  been  Justified  in  killing 
Saul'' 

A.  — Ri'cauop  Saul  was  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Q.— Did  D'tvid  speak  to  the  people  of  Saul's  bad  actions  after 
he  was  dead' 

A.. — No;  he  spoke  onlv  of  his  virtues. 

Q. — Did  he  not  re.ioice  to  think  his  enemy  was  dead? 

A. — No;  he  felt  ver.v  sorry. 

Q.— How  did  he  speak  of  Jonathan? 

A. — As  his  brother,  whoso  love  for  him  was  wonderful. 

Q.— To  what  place  did  the  Lord  direct  l»avid  to  removuf 

A.— To  Hebron. 

Q. — Whom  did  David  take  with  him? 

A.— His  two  wives. 
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EDITOFv. 


salt  lake  city,  august   15,  1877. 
e]dito:e?.ijlxj  tecotjo-hits. 


AEENTS  and  others  who  have  the  care 
of  children  can  scarcely  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  subject  of  selecting 
or  providing  for  them  proper  reading 
matter.  It  requires  no. argument  to  con- 
vince most  parents  of  the  necessity  of 
teaching  their  children  to  read.  They  are 
ready  to  admit  that.  But  many  fail  to 
notice  that  by  doing  so  they  create  an 
appetite  that  must  be  satisfied  in  a  proper 
anner,  or  improper  means  of  gratifying  it 
be  found.  Tastes  for  particular  kinds  of 
reading  matter  are  generally  adiuired.  Why, 
not,  then,  as  well  acquire  a  taste  for  that  class 
ich  will  instruct  and  benefit,  as  that  which  will 
have  the  opposite  eifect?  Why  not  acquire  a  taste 
for  reading  works  on  history,  biography,  science, 
art,  religion,  literature,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  light, 
trashy,  sensational  stories  and  unreasonable  novels  that  are 
written'  By  reading  the  former  class  a  person  may  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  world  and  its  creatures,  incited  to  noble 
actions  and  fitted  for  a  useful  career.  By  indulging  in  the 
reading  of  fiction  a  person  gets  incorrect  ideas  of  men  and 
things  in  the  world,  dsstroys  his  mouiorv,  consumes  valuable 
time  and  disqualifies  himself  for  useful  positions  in  life.  The 
former  enriches  and  expands  the  mind;  the  latter  perverts  and 
poisons  it.  By  the  perusal  of  one  class  we  are  filled  with 
noble  resolves  and  laudable  aspirations.  We  arise  from  read- 
ing the  other  with  mental  faculties  stupefied. 

Most  per.sons  who  read  fiction  do  it  as  a  pastime.  To  a  cul- 
tivated mind  other  reading  may  be  found  which  is  quite  as 
entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  worth  :  remembering. 
Life  is  too  short  and  time  too  precious  to  spend  much  iu 
profitless  pastime. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  novel  reading  is  that  most 
persons  who  indulge  in  it  make  uo  efl^ort  to  remember  what 
they  rend,  realizing  that  it  i.s  not  true,  and  the  habit  of  for- 
getfulnesg  thus  formed  is  not  easily  overcome.  They  soon 
find  it  impo.s-sible  to  remember  anything  else  that  they 
read;  and  to  concentrate  the  miud  upon  a  study  becomes  a 
difficult  task.  Indiscriminate  reading  will  soon  produce  a 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  person  with  a  good  mem- 
ory. One  might  as  reasonably  expect  a  delicate  and  intricate 
piece  of  machinery  to  perform  its  functions  properly  when 
filled  with  rubbish,  as  a  person's  mind  to  be  clear  and  active 
when  filled  with  ideas  obtained  from  reading  sensation.al  stories. 
A  good  memory  may  be  pre,ser\'ed  or  a  defcctiue  one  im- 
proved by  the  i)Osses,sor  making  an  ctfort  to  remember  what- 
ever he  reads,  but  a  more  effectual  uicthod  could  scarcely  be 
adopted  to  destroy  a  memory  than  to  indulge  extensively  in 
novel  reading,  without  making  an  effort  at  committing  to 
memorj'. 

If  .shiftless,  weak-minded  men  and  women  are  wanted,  lei 
the  boy.s  and  girls  yield  freely  to  the  fascination  of  novel 
reading.     We  can  warrant  the  result.     But  if  parents  expect 


to  raise  bright,  intelligent,  strong  minded,  efficient  boys  and 
girls,  they  must  teach  them  to  devote  their  leisure  hours  to 
useful  studies. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  Latter  day  Saints  will  have  a 
literature  of  their  own,  which  will  comprise  all  that  is  of  a 
useful  nature  possessed  by  the  wourld  at  the  present  time,  and 
much  more;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  space  will  be  found 
for  sensational  stories. 

We  happened  into  a  news  store  in  one  of  our  country  towns 
a  short  time  since,  the  counters  of  which  were  fairly  loaded 
with  the  most  trashy  story  jiapers  published.  It  was  rather 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  literary  tastes  of  that  community. 
No  Latter  day  Saint  should  allow  such  papers  in  his  house, 
neither  for  his  own  reading  nor  that  of  his  children. 

We  learn  from  Brother  Dwyer,  newsdealer  of  this  city, 
that  his  sales  in  this  objectionable  class  of  papers  have  fallen 
off  very  materially  within  the  past  two  years,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  better 
class  of  books  and  papers.  This  is  quite  gratifying.  We 
trust  it  will  soon  become  more  so.  The  demand  for  one  book 
which  he  sells,  entitled  ''Self  Help,"  by  Samuel  Smiles,  can 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  growing  taste  among  the  young 
people  for  the  better  class  of  literature.  He  has  sold  a  very 
great  number  of  copies,  and  it  is  a  work  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  household.  No  person  can  read  it  without 
feeling  inspired  with  noble  resolutions.  The  object  of  the 
work  as  briefly  stated  by  the  author  is  "to  re-inculcate  these 
old-fashioned  but  wholesome  lessons; — which  perhaps  cannot 
be  too  often  urged — that  youth  must  work  in  order  to  enjoy — 
that  nothing  creditable  can  be  accomplished  without  appjica- 
tion  and  dilligeuce — that  the  student  must  not  be  daunted  by 
difficulties,  but  conquer  them  by  patience  and  perseverance — • 
and  that,  above  all,  he  must  seek  elevation  of  character, 
without  which  capacity  is  worthless  and  worldly  success  is 
naught." 

The  work  contains  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  '"self-made"  men  that  history  gives  us  any 
record  of.  It  shows  the  struggles  and  trials  tbey  endured  and 
the  obstacles  they  overcame  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  human- 
ity, and  establish  the  various  branches  of  art,  mechanism  and 
science  that  make  their  memories  fiimous.  Hundreds  of  val- 
uable lessons  are  given  on  the  principle  of  "self-help,"  show-- 
ing  what  has  been  and  what  may  be  accomplished  by  individ- 
ual exertion.  It  is  written  in  a  simple,  yet  interesting  and 
forcible  style,  and  the  author  makes  an  effort  throughout  t(> 
impress  upon  the  reader  that  what  man  has  done  man  can  do. 
It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  recommend  a  work  (if  this  kind  to 
our  readers.  There  is  something  substantial  about  the  les- 
sons it  conveys.  There  are  plenty  of  other  books,  too,  of  a 
similar  nature  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  fair  price,  and 
parents  who  are  able  should  obtain  them  for  their  children. 
If  the  little  ones  are  denied  such  works,  pernicious  readiug 
matter  is  .so  accessible  to  almost  ttvery  child  that  there  is 
danger  of  their  falling  into  the  habit  of  reading  such;  and 
that  habit  billowed  up  amounts  to  a  vice. 


As  the  dcepe>t  bate  miiy  spring  from  the  most  violent 
love,  so  the  greatest  iiigni'itude  may  arise  from  the  largest 
benefits.  It  is  said  th'it  Cici-ro  was  slain  by  one  whom  his 
oratory  had  defended  when  accused  of  his  father's  murder. 


None  are  too  wise  to  be  mistaken,  and  but  few  .ire  so 
wisely  just  as  to  acknowledge  and  correct  their  mistakes, 
especially  the  mistake  of  prejudice. 


I(^ 


'-"^l 
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IN  very  ancient  times  and  in  far  eastern  coKntrie~  a  person 
who  killed  another,  either  accidentally  or  willfully,  was 
not  arrested,  tried,  and  if  proved  guilty,  executed  for  the 
murder;  but  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  murdered  person  to  avenge  his  death  by 
slaying  his  murderer.  The  fact  of  the  killing  of  a  person 
being  accidental  was  considered  no  palliatinii.  The  rule  was 
''blood  for  blood,"  and  the  shiyer  must  be  slain.  In  the  law 
given  to  Moses,  however,  the  Lord  souirht  to  modify  this 
custom,  and  offer  protection  to  persons  who  accidentally 
caused  the  death  of  others.  He  therefore  comiuaaded  31 3.ses 
to  set  apart  six  cities,  three  on  each  siJo  of  Jordan  to  be 
called  "cities  of  refuge,"  to  which  the  m  mslayer  might 
escape  from  the  "avenger  of  blood,"  or  "goel,','  as  his 
pursuer  was  called.  When  the  Israelites  entered  the  Land 
of  Promise  six  cities  were  therefore  set  apart  as  "cities  of 
refuge,"  three  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  When  the 
fugitive  was  once  within  the  gates  of  one  of  thesi^  cities, 
no  avenger  _^ -^^^^^t^-^^ -' 

could      touch  iTTais,-':-   . 

him.        Only  - 

he  was  not  to 
venture  out- 
side the  walls 
of    the    city 
till  the  death 
of   the   high 
priest,   when 
he  was   free 
to  go  back  to 
his      former 
home,       and 
the    avenger 
had  no   fur- 
ther     claim 
upon    him. 
So    that    in 
the    land  of 
Palestine, 
when  a  man 
acciden  tly 
killed     an- 
other, wheth- •  IIEBROX.   ONE  OF   J  11  K 
er  he  were  a  Jew  or  a  foreigner,  he  ran  with  nil   his  might     1 
into  the  nearest  of  ths-ie  ciliis,  w'lich  Wiiv  cillel  thi   '"citie-i 
of  refuge."     The  roads  hading  to  tliMu  wire  alw.iys  open. 
And  though  the  goel  .should  be  clo*e  at  the  fugitive's  heels, 
if  he  could  but  put  his  foot  inside  the  gate-i,  he  was  safe. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved  befon:  the  congregation 
that  one  of  these  fugitives  had  baeu  willful  in  committing 
the  act,  the  city  of  refuge  afforded  hiui  no  further  protection; 
he  was  then  given  up  to  suffer  the  penaltj'. 

The  primitive  custom  of  avenging  the  death  of  a  person 
.•^lain  is  in  vogue  yec  among  the  Arabs.  It  is  con.sidered  the 
duty  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  dead  man  to  pursue  the 
murderer,  and  never  to  rest  until  he  has  slain  him.  And  so, 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  he  will  follow  him, 
and  even  from  one  land  to  another.  By  day  and  night  he 
will  continue  the  hot  pursuit,  leaving  all  other  considerations 
far  behind  him;  and  the  moment  he  overtakes  the  fugitive, 
down  he  will  strike  hini,  killing  him  in  any  manner  he  chooses. 

Xo  one  can  rail  him  to  account  for  this  deed  of  vengeance; 


for  it  is  considered  his  duty;  and. if  he  did  not  do  it — if  ho 
let  the  death  of  his  kinsman  remain  unavenged,  and  stayed 
ipiietly  at  home  following  his  usual  cecnpations — he  would  be 
scorned  by  all  his  countrymen  as  an  unnatural  coward. 

But  avenging  the  death  of  a  kinsman  is  not  considered 
a  mere  duty,  but  a  i>rivile?e  and  a  right.  It  is  called  the 
"right  of  blood,"  and  is  a  kind  uf  birthright.  Eastern 
mothers  leai-h  the  little  ones  that  cluster  round  their  knees 
never  to  despi-e  or  neglect  it  when  they  grow  up. 

And  these  .sons  of  the  east  never  do  neglect  it.  If  by  any 
means  the  murderer  escapes  out  of  their  hands,  and  takes 
refuge  with  another  tribe,  then  between  the  two  tribes  there 
is  a  deadly  hatred  an.l  war  until  the  culprit  is  given  up. 
"There  is  blond  between  us."  tliey  say;  and,  sooner  or  later, 
that  blood  they  will  have. 

Should  the  murderer  die,  ami  years  roll  by,  till  the  deed  of 
blood  seems  almost  forgotten,  silll.  some  time  or  other,  it  is 
sure  to  be  avenged  on  his  nearest  relations.  ,  His  children, 
and  his  grandchildren,  and  even  his  gieat-grandchildren.  can 
be  put  to  death  for  his  crime. 

,  JBtE=»^^.     _'  In     some 

'^ -   '^'  "^  ^'^'^  countries, 

and  amongst 
y*a^^_  some    tribes, 

,i  will  accept 
money,  land, 
~'  cattle,  or 
goods,  in  the 
place  of  the 
life  of  the 
murderer. 
Whatever  is 
given  in  this 
way  is  called 
the  "deey," 
or  "price  of 
blood."  But 
the  most 
honorable  of 
the  Arab 
tribes  will  not 
accept  the 
''deey.'' 
cTTiKs  «r  Ki:i  I  ..K.  Tbcy       will 

have  neither  money,  nor  camels,  nor  raiment — nothii.g  but 
the  life  of  the  murderer,  or  tliat  of  his  nearest  relation. 

Hebron,  the  city  represented  in  the  engraving,  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge  established  by  Closes.  It  is  one  of  the 
olde.'st  cities  of"  Palestine,  in  fact,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  world;  fo  •  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  nearly 
2,00;)  years  before  ihi  cominir  of  our  .*^avior.  It  is  situated 
ill  the  valley  of  Kselnl.  about  twenty-one  miles  from  Jerusa- 
Iciii.  The  regim  was  formerly  and  is  yet  famous  for  its 
thick,  clusterinir  graiies.  its  olives  and  other  fruits.  The 
city,  however,  at  the  present  time  is  quite  unimportant,  and 
contains  only  about  o.iHiii  inhabitants. 


H.WK  AN  Aim. — Who  CM'r  kinw  a  person  to  acconii>lish 
anything  great  or  worthy  without  a  fixed  purpose?  Find  a 
person  who  has  no  purpose  or  objeit  constantly  in  view,  and 
ycm  will  find  a  huinari  wi/afhcrcork,  shuffling  tlirongli  life, 
the  memory  of  whosi;  ai.-ts  will  scarcely  survive  his  fumial 
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LYIN(t  in  bed  late  in  the  morning,  however  excusable  it 
may  be  in  old  and  feeble  persons,  who  imagine  that  an 
extra  nap  in  the  morning  helps  them  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
the  day,  is  certainly  not  commendable  in  children.  That  old 
saw, 

"Early  to  bed,  ani  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  mun  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise," 

is  no  less  true  now  than  when  it  w;ii!  first  written,  many  years 
ago. 

Lord  Chatham  once  wrote:  "I  would  have  inscribed  on  the 
curtains  of  your  bed,  and  the  walls  of  your  chamber,  'If  you 
do  not  rise  early,  you  can  make  progress  in  nothing.  If  you 
do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  reading;  if  you  suffer  yourself  | 
or  any  one  else  t<i  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will  slip 
through  your  hands  unprofitable  and  frivolous,  and  unenjoyed 
by  yourself. ' ' ' 

Another  eminent  writer  ou  the  same  subject  has  said: 
"Next  to  temperance,  a  quiet  conscience,  a  cheerful  mind, 
and  active  habits,  I  place  early  rising,  as  a  means  of  health 
and  happiness.  I  have  hardly  words  for  the  estimate  I  form 
of  that  sluggard,  male  or  female,  that  has  formed  the'habit  of* 
wasting  the  early  prime  ot  day  in  bed.  Putting  out  of  the 
question  the  po.sitive  lo<s  of  life,  and  that  too  of  the  most 
inspirine  and  beautiful  pait  of  each  day  when  all  the  voices 
of  nature  iuvite  man  from  his  bed;  leaving  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion that  longevity  ha«  been  almost  invariably  attended  by 
early  rising:  to  me,  too  late  hours  in  bed  present  an  index  to 
character,  and  an  omen  of  the  ultimate  hopes  of  the  person 
who  indulges  in  thi.s  habit.  There  is  no  mark  so  clear  of  a 
tendency  to  self  indulgence.  It  denotes  an  inert  and  feeble 
mind,  infirm  of  purpose,  and  incapable  of  that  ela-^tic  vigor 
of  will  which  enables  the  posses.sor  to  acooraplifh  what  his 
reason  ordains.  The  subject  of  this  unfortunate  habit  cannot 
but  have  felt  self  reproach,  and  a  purpo.se  to  spring  from  his 
repose  with  the  freshness  of  dawn.  If  the  mere  indolent 
luxury  of  another  hour  of  languid  indulgence  is  allowed  to 
overrule  this  better  purpose,  it  argues  a  general  weakness  of 
character,  which  promises  no  hieh  attainment  or  distinction. 
These  are  never  awarded-by  fortune  to  aey^trak-bu't^igor,- 
promptness  and  deci>ion.  Viewing  the  habit  of  late  rising  in 
many  of  its  aspects,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  being  that  has  any 
claim  to  ratiooality  could  bo  found  in  the  allowed  habit  of 
sacrificing  a  tenth,  and  that  the  fre.'hest  portion  of  life,  at  the 
expense  of  health,  and  the  curuilins  of  the  remainder,  for 
any  pleasure  that  his  itidulecno  -.  could  conf  r." 

Many  a  perstm  goes  through  life  a  dunce,  who  might,  by 
applying  himself  to  study  during  the  early  .morning  hours, 
usually  spent  in  bed,  fit  himself  for  filling  some  higher  station 
than  that  which  he  is  forced  by  his  ignorance  to  occupy. 

A  child  who  adopts  the  habit  oi  rising  early  and  devoting 
an  hour  or  two  to  some  useful  s(u<lv  is  t-ure  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  it,  and  his  future  will  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  habits  of  his  life. 

"Ri.»e  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed; 
The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  ev'ry  flower  that  blows     (Jo  to  the  field, 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  wliv  it  sleeps 
Soon  a«  the  aun  departs^     Why  closp  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  long  ere  the  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off'     Think  why, 
Nor  let  the  aweelext  blossom  Nature  hou9t<( 
Bn  thus  expoied  to  night'd  unkindly  damp. 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  Ire^hnesa  lone, 


Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  stream 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  ball. 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  ."he  claiins, 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.     O  there  is  a  charm 
Which  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  earth,  and  makes  the  lip  of  youth 
Shed  perfume  exquisite.     Eepect  it  not, 
Ye  who  till  noon  on  a  down-bed  lie, 
Indulging  feverous  sleep." 
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NOTHING  is  so  necessary  as  encouragement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  branch  of  trade,  industry  or  art.  "With- 
out it  scarcely  anything  could  be  established  and  made 
successful.  It  is  a  kind  word  of  encouragement  that  helps 
persons  over  obstacles  seemingly  iu.surmountable,  into  the 
easy  path  beyond.  A  person  may  .set  himself  an  arduous 
task,  an  1  before  it  is,  perhaps,  half  finished,  he  begins  to 
relent,  and  wishes  himself  through  with  it.  or  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  We  see  him  faltering  in  his 
resolution,  with  temptation  ou  either  hand;  he  at  first  scorns 
the  idea  of  giving  up,  but  gradually  yields,  and  begins  to 
think  himself  a  lunatic  for  binding  himself  thus.  lie  draws 
still  nearer  the  point  of  breaking  his  resolution,  but  a  friend 
comes  along,  gives  him  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  he 
brightens  up,  takes  hold  afresh,  puts  out  his  strength,  and  in 
due  time  reaches  the  goal  beyond,  none  the  worse,  but  a 
great  deal  better  for  his  trial. 

And,  illustrative  of  this  article,  it  may  be  well  to  call  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  encouragement  that  is  constantly 
being  given  to  our  Sunday  school  pupils  in  order  to  make  the 
school  attractive,  and  thus  ensure  a  good  attendance.  Where 
thier*  is  no  encouragdtoent  for/a  child  to,do  anything,  it  cares 
not  whether  it  is  well  done  or  not.  The  prizes  given  at  most 
of  the  schools  are  not,  of  a  necessity  of  much  value.  The 
pupil  knows  he  is  not  receiving  an  equivalent  for  his  toi', 
■but  simply  a  small  token  of-the  esteem  in  .which,  he  is  held 
by  the  teachers;. and  it  fills  his  heart  with  joy  that  he  has 
carried  off  the  token.  He  always  has  something  to  remind 
him  of  the  days  spet»t  in  the  Sunday  school;  when,  if  he  had 
not  been  the  recipient  of  such  encouragement,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  never  have  received  the  reward;  but  at 
having  the  prospect  of  a  reward,  if  it  be  only  the  teacher's 
smile,  he  so  s  himself  the  task  and  comes  out  victor. 
.  And  how  many  persons  have  been  lost  for  the  want  of  a 
word  of  encouragement?  A  juvenile  answers,  "A  great 
many  "  This  is  true,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  may  have  had  during  their  lives,  oppor- 
tunities to  offer  words  of  encouragement  to  those  around 
them  who  were  sadly  in  need  of  it.  I  will  not  ask  if  they 
have  done  it  in  the  past,  but,  will  they  do  it  in  the  future? 
If  they  will,  it  will  help  those  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  are  nearing  the  slough  of  despondency,  and  the  givers 
will  be  none  the  loser  by  it.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  are 
so  constitutionally  jealous  that  they  will  not  offer  to  help 
another  person  for  fear  that  the  recipient  will  pass  them  in 
the  great  race  of  life;  and  instead  ot  encouraging  they 
ridicule,  when  very  often  the  person  so  ridiculed  is  often  the 
better  of  the  two.  This  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  no  sensible 
person  will  do  it,  but  instead,  will  do  all  to  help  one  another 
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that  lays  in  his  power.  These  are  the  right  kind  of  persons, 
and  those  of  this  disposition  always  have  friends  in  advers-ity 
and  sunshine.     So 

"When  you  see  amid  the  throng, 

A  fellow-toiler  slip. 
Just  give  him  a?  you  pass  along 
A  brave  and  kindly  grip." 

Or,  in  other  words:  "Let  us  help  one  another." 


^Ita^tcr   fjati  iht  ||ilflc  ^tit§. 


TELL  THE  TRUTH. 


He  is  a  brave  lit-tle  fel-low  wlio  can  al- 
ways tell  the  truth.  Sa-tan  tempts  chil- 
dren to  tell  lies  as  he  did  our  Sav-ior  to 
bow  down  and  wor-ship  him.  He  tries  to 
show  there  is  some-thing  to  be  gained 
by  it.  The  Sav-ior  knew  that  He  would 
gain  all  the  evil  one  of-fered,  if  He  did 
not  wor-ship  him.  Chil-dren  should 
know,  al-so,  that  they  will  gain  more  and 
fare  bet-ter  if  they  tell  the  truth  than 
they  will  by  ly-ing. 

When  I  was  a  lit-tle  boy  my  fath-er 
asked  me  to  gath-er  up  some  grain  he  had 
spilled.  I  got  my  broth-er  to  help  me, 
and  we  soon  scraped  it  up.  When  my 
fath-er  came  home  he  saw  it  was  done, 
and  asked  me  who  did  it.  Fear-ing  ho 
would  find  fault  with  me  for  not  do-ing  it 
well,  I  was  tempt-ed  to  tell  a  lie.  To 
save  my-self  I  was  wil-ling  to  put  the 
blame  on  some  one  else.  So  I  re-plied 
that  my  broth-er  had. 

"I  have  some  can-dy  here  for  him, 
then,-'  ho  said,  "he  has  done  it  ver-y 
well." 

I  was  sor-ry  then,  I  had  told  a  lie.  I 
saw  I  had  lost,  and  not  gained  by  it  So 
I  cried  out,  "But  I  helped  him!" 

My  fath-er  saw  that  I  was  a  cow-ard, 
and  gave  me  the  scold-ing  T  hiwl  told  the 
lie  to  es-cai)e. 


I  have  thought  of  that  man-y  times 
since,  when  I  have  been  temj)t-ed  to  tell 
a  lie  to  es-cape  cen-sure. 

Most  boys  like  car-rots.  I  did  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  was  once  look-ing  at  some 
ver-y  nice  ones  in  a  gar-den,  and  wish- 
ing I  had  one.  The  old  Scotch  la-dy  who 
owned  them  was  ver-y  stin-gy.  She 
saw  me  look-ing  in,  and  asked  what  I 
want-ed.  I  re-plied  that  I  would  like  a 
car-rot. 

"Did  yer  mith-er  send  ye?"  she  asked- 

I  thought  if  T  told  a  lie,  I  would  be 
sure  to  get  the  car-rot.  So  I  re-plied 
"Yes!" 

"Wait  here,  and  I'll  gang  awa'  over 
and  ask  yer  mith-cr,"  said  the  old  la-dy. 

I  did  not  wait.  T  feared  a  wliip-ping. 
I  ran  a-way  and  dared  not  go  home  till 
dark. 

It  is  al-wavs  best  to  tell  the  truth. 
Tour  par-ents  will  i^un-ish  you  less  if  you 
do.  And  the  Lord  will  think  more  of 
you.     A  li-ar  is  al-ways  a  cow-ard.     L. 


PnT.T.  GrRFAT  Mkn  — O'  '^'•n'-'o--   •'  "  f;i'>^onj  mathoniatioian 

and  pI'i'oTnph'^r  — T,"  F  nt^ninp.  f(lr<'>rnfrn  fi<r  h's  W'tty  fables 

and  TJnffon  the  niMiri'  >■■•.  woro  !■!'  ^'rvnil'r'v  defi  ientin  »he 

powe-snf  ^onvp>'-:i'>ori  Mn-»iiont''  'h  novpli-t  was  J=o  dnl! 
in  "^o.-ipty  tlia'  liis  friend --pii^  of  liini.  a^'^^r  rm  in'ervipw^  "I 
rarift  ?n  and  re!\d  bi^--  'a'o".  in  r<'C!otn)'^'n<!p  to  niyeK  for  the 
weanne  s  of  heorinff  him  '"  A»  to  Ooinoi^p.  tho  sreat  drama- 
tist nf  F-anoe,  h<?  wa-  nomrv'^'p'r  In  >  in  eoeiPtv — ''o  a^«ent 
and  ein'^arraocpd  thni  1'P  wmtp  of  1,;ri?plf  a  witty  ponplpt, 
importing  tint  ho  '^•"'  ripvpr  into'li"''''!?  Int  tlironeh  the 
month  o*"  another.  W't  on  ninpr  epoina  to  he  soniething 
^vi'^o'v  d'fF  ront  fr-^m  th^t  flay  of  'vord*'  in  oonyprsation 
whi<'h  while  it  sparl'oo.  rlipt;  for  C'l"'!'"';  TI.,  the  wittiest  of 
monarehs.  was  so  c'lantipd  trith  tlio  lininor  of  "Hudih'a»," 
that  he  caused  himself  to  ho  int'odiipod  in  itie  fiharaoter  of  a 
private  ffpntlpnmn  to  ■R'ltlor.  irs  author.  T)ip  witty  V\n^ 
found  the  author  a  vorv  f'nll  eomnin'oTi,  nnd  wa'*  of  the 
opinion,  with  manv  others  that  so  stnj'id  a  fellow  eould  never 
have  writtpn  so  cVver  a  hook.  \ddison.  whose  classic 
elegance  has  long  hoen  eon'-idered  the  model  of  style,  was 
.shv  and  ah'pnt  in  sooi'^'v.  pvcservitip.  even  hefore  a  single 
stranger,  formal  and  dignified  silpnce.  Tn  conversation 
Dante  was  taciturn  and  satirical.  Cray  and  Alfieri  i-eldoin 
talked  or  smileil.  Rous-<nu  rras  reniarl<!ihly  tame  in  convcr- 
.sntion,  without  a  word  of  fancy  or  clcr^ncnce  in  his  speech. 
iMitfon  was  unsocial  and  sarcastic  when  much  pressed  by 
strangers. 
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BV  \V.   n.  JOFINSO.V,  .IK. 


TFIK  ve^Htablo  kingilnm,  as  h:is  lieen  said,  depenrl,*  almost 
entirely  npnn  the  mineral  kin^ilom  for  life  and  >u.stenance; 
the  twn  main  ingredient-!  of  plant.s  are  water  and  carbon. 
After  burning  a  ulant  we  .«oe  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  char- 
coal: to  this  element  the  plant  owe-  it.*!  strensth  and  solidity; 
vegetation  generally  contains  fron  fortv  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
this  element.  ^Vith  tlie  addition  of  other  minerals  plants  are 
made  to  taste  differcDt'y.  as  the  various  elements  predominate; 
thus,  in  the  radish,  turni|i,  mustard  and  kindred  plant-',  the 
sharp.  puD?ent  taste,  so  much  liked,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur.  Peas  have  a  predominance  of  limeand  phosphorus; 
heansaro  cnraposed  largely  of  potash  and  silica.  The  grasses, 
to  which  belong  wheat,  barley,  etc..  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  silica  in  their  stalks;  and,  as  all  plants  are  comprised  more 
or  less  of  mineral  niotter.  it  is  this  that  make  them  so  differ- 
ent in  size,  taste  and  color. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  well  known  to  naturalists,  that  plants 
lireathe  by  means  of  their  leaves  which  are  fu'l  o'  little  holes 
called  slomata;  they  obta'n  all  the  carbon  c">nt:iined  in  tlie 
plant  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  g.ass  derived  from  the  air. 
Thu?  they  act  as  purifiers,  and  make  the  atmosidiere  whole- 
some, for  animals  to  breathe.  When  animals  expel  air  from 
the  lungs  it  is  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  breathins  until  purified, 
as  it  contains  cirbonic  acid  gas,  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
smoke  from  a  stove  or  tire  place.  Thisgasis  very  poisonous  to 
all  living  beings,  and  were  it  not  for  the  vegetation  that  is  all 
the  time  purifying  and  reoovutiog  the  atmosphere,  animal 
life  would  cease  to  exist. 

It  is  wonderful,  yet  true,  that  wc  have  within  us  a  continual 
fire.  The  food  we  eat  is  the  fuel,  and  this,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  we  draw  into  the  lungs,  (ausps  combustion 
which  produces  heat;  thus  we  are  kept  warm  the  same  as  we 
heat  a  stove.  If  we  neglect  to  put  wood  on  the  fire  the  room 
soon  pets  cold;  so  it  is  with  our  bodies;  when  we  go  without 
food  we  .soon  bei-ome  cold,  and  unless  we  can  get  a  sufficient 
amount  to  keep  up  the  liodily  heat  wo  become  diseased  and 
die 

The  food  of  iilants  is  air,  earth  and  water.  Some  contain 
a  sreat  amount  of  the  latter;  as.  for  example,  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  watermelons  we  have  ninty  five  pounds  of  water 
and  five  pounds  of  mineral  matter.  In  peas  there  are  eight 
pounds  of  water  and  nintytwo  pounds  ot  mineral  and  carbon- 
aceous matter.  Thus  wc  .■<oc  what  a  vast  difference;  and 
variety  Or.d  has  given  us  for  our  benefit  and  use,  and  we  can 
but  exclaim.  "Great  and  marvelous  are  Thy  works,  0,  Lord 
of  liosts;  in  wisdom  Iia>t  Thou  made  them  all." 


Irii,v.NV.s.«. — So  far  from  cAiiqilete  inaction  beimr  perfect 
enioyment.  there  are  few  sufTorines  greater  than  that  which 
total  absence  of  occupation  generally  induces.  Count  Caylus, 
the  celebrated  I'rcnch  anti.marj',  spent  much  time  in  cnirrav. 
ing  the  plates  which  illustrate  his  valuable  works.  AVhcn 
his  friends  asked  him  why  he  worked  so  hard  at  .such  an  almost 
mechanical  occupation,  he  replied.  Jr /jravn  ponme  jvix  me 
pen^Ire.—"]  enrrave  lest  I  .should  hang  my.=elf."  When 
Napoleon  was  slowly  withering  away,  from  di.-case  and  ennui 
toscthor.  on  the  rock  of  .-^t.  Helena,  it  was  told  him  that  one 
of  his  old  friends,  an  cx-colonol  in  his  Italian  army,  was  dead. 
•'What   disease   killed   him?"    isked    N'apoloon        "That   of 


having  nothing  to  do,"  it  was  answered.     "Enough,"  .sighed 
Napoleon,  "even  had  he  been  an  emperor." 

Nature  has  beneficently  provided  that  if  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  her  .sons  must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  that  bread  is  far  sweeter  from  the  previous  effort 
than  if  it  fell  .spontaneously  into  the  hand  of  listless  indolence. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned,  then,  tnat  labor  is  desirable 
for  its  own  .sake,  as  well  as  for  the  substantial  results  which  it 
affords;  and,  consequently,  that  it  by  no  means  lessens,  but 
rather  adds  to,  the  general  chance  of  happiness,  that  nearly 
all  the  members  of  society  should,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  be  placed  under  an  obligation  to  labor  for  their  sup- 
Jiovt. 


j^   G XJ nsr IT iisr a-   :po2^. 


MIjA  ^'ALIiKE,  in  his  work  on  La  Chasi-e  a  Courre, 
•  gives  a  very  rem.arkable  example  of  the  singular 
address  of  the  fox  in  prosecuting  his  robberies.  The  animal 
he  speaks  of,  was  taken  when  young  by  a  druggist  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  It  was  perfectly  tamed,  liked  being 
fondled,  came  at  the  call  of  its  master,  and  followed  hiin  to 
the  chase,  where  it  played  th"  part  of  an  excellent  dog. 
Rut  domesticity  had  not  caused  it  to  lose  any  of  its  taste  for 
marauding,  though  it  wanted  for  nothing  at  home. 

It  was  the  hero  ot  an  adventure  which  for  a  long  time 
perplexed  the  good  town  of  Chateau  Thierry.  The  house 
where  it  was  kept  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  market- 
place, and  h;id  two  excessively  narrow  cellar  ventilators 
opening  intc  the  street,  before  which  it  was  customary  for 
the  dealers,  who  bought  eggs  from  the  neighboring  peasants 
for  the  Paris  or  Meaux  markets,  to  range  themselves. 
Before  being  packed  off  the  eggs  were  inspected,  and  those 
which  were  cracked  were  laid  on  one  side.  One  day  a  poor 
woman  who  had  placed  two  dozen  chipped-  eggs  behind  her, 
was  astonished  when  turning  round  a  i'ev!  minutes  afterwards 
to  find  them  gi>ne.  She  blamed  her  neighbor  for  having 
robbed  her,  and  probably  the  discussion  was  only  terminated 
by  a  quarrel. 

On  the  next  mirket  day  the  same  larceny  was  eoiumitted. 
It  was  believed  to  be  the  wagirish  trick  of  some  urchin  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  suspicion  was  even  attached  to  the 
young  clerks  of  the  .'■heriff,  who  occupied  the  ground-floor  of 
the  house. 

At  the  succeeding  market  a  watiher  was  placed  before  the 
dealer,  to  observe  what  went  on  around  her;  but  this  person 
saw  nothing,  although  one  half  the  number  of  broken  eggs 
disappeared. 

The  case  became  serious.  The  dealer  then  bethought 
herself  of  depositing  her  property  beneath  her  petticoat, 
between  her  feet,  certain  that  there  'hey  would  be  in  safety. 
But  the  eggs  again  vanished.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  was 
attributed  to  witchcraft. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  when  the  truth  was  discovered. 
The  druggist's  fox  was  found  .squatted  in  the  ventilators,  and 
where  no  one  could  ever  have  believed  it  possible  the  beast 
could  introduce  itself,  i-o  narrow  were  the  openings.  As  soon 
as  an  egg  was  laid  on  the  ground,  it  pushed  up  its  head, 
seized  it  and  withdrew.  This  ojieration  it  could  perform 
with  perfect  security,  concealed  as  it  was  not  only  by  the 
feet  and  petticoats  of  the  dealer,  but  also  by  the  panniers 
that  lay  around. 


CTTJ^EJITILE!      Xl<r&i::RTJCT<DT^. 
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"WHiJLT  ^im:  I? 


Cast  any  tell  what  I  mny  bfi? 
Just  follow  me  and  we  shall  ssp: 
First  of  all,  thi^n,  I'll  s-iy  I'm  blue- 
That  dees  not  trouble  me  nor  ytfu; 
But  next  we  find  that  I  am  red  - 
Can't  hf-Ii»ve.  sir,  what  I've  said? 
Astonishment  far  more  than  this 
I'll  soon  produce      Don't  iro  ninias. 
Although  I'm  blue  and  red.  1  trow 
I'm  partly  white  as  driven  snow. 
I'm  black,  I'm  brown,  and  often  pink. 
Though  often  dry.  I  never  drink 
The  stars  and  clouds  will  coxe  and  go, 
"When  darkness  o'er  the  earth  doth  throw 
Her  sable  mantle      Why'     I  know. 
Can' St  tell  me  why  it  should  be  so? 
I'm  not  a  pig,  and  wonder  why 
I'm  often  troubled  with  a  sty. 
All  kings  and  queers  and  potsntate-^ 
Must  own  my  pow'r;  it  oft  creates 
The  monster  jealous.v,  and  then 
It  causes  love  to  grow  again. 
"'Tis  strange,"  you  sa.y,  "what  can  you  Ijt?' 
I'm  aye  on  land,  and  aye  on  sea. 
I'm  often  cross,  I  ra  often  round. 
In  changing  moods,  times  many,  founJ. 
Without  my  aid  life's  drear  and  dark; 
Although  no  fire,  I  often  spark. 
A  little  dust  will  make  me  weep. 
And  lashes  aye  my  peace  must  keep. 
Command  I  can.  or  can  implore. 
And  passions  show  you  by  the  score. 
As  many  a  youth  has  known  too  well. 
And  man.y  a  maiden  loves  t,i  tell. 
I'm  part  of  beast,  I'm  part  of  man.  ' ' 

And  wish  to  aid  you  :dl  I  csn;  .■ 

Spell  back  and  forth  I'm  inst  the  same. 
And  letters  three  will  tell  my  name. 
My  center  has  a  tail,  you  see, 
Between  mv  first  and  lust  grand-e. 
I  love  the  dark.  I  love  the  light. 
Am  often  good  in  darkest  night. 
I'm  ne'er  behind  but  at  the  head. 
And  larger  grow  at  things  I  dread. 
I  have  a  lid  that  closes  ti.ght, 
And  shuts  out  everytbinsr  from  sight. 
Abuse  me  not,  and  you  I'll  serve 
"With  all  my  might,  and  will  not  swerve^ 
I'm  often  large  in  teelines.  aye; 
Don't  care  a  whit  what  folks  maj-  .sa.y. 
Though  small  in  frame,  my  feelings  swell. 
That  my  true  size  is  bird  to  tell. 
Among  the  best  I  alwa.vs  pass, 
Though  frequently  I'm  made  of  glass. 
Just  punch  me  with  a  little  stick, 
Or  with  a  pin  or  needle  prick, 
And  water  from  me  ipiickly  streams, 
As  trickling  rill  in  sunlight  gleams. 
I'm  like  a  school,  thougii  small  I  guess; 
One  pupil's  all— no  more  or  less.' 
I  have  a  friend  who  lives  close  b.v; 
"We  live  in  peace,  my  friend  and  I. 
(rood  Mister  Nose,  with  perfect  ease, 
Maintains  my  friend  and  me  in  peace. 
We  travel  not  acros.^  the  bridge, 
Nor  even  go  right  o'er  the  ridge, 
But  in  our  peace  and  pleasure  lie, 
Ahl  now  I  seel  you've  gues.'ed — "An  eye." 

J!. 


S.  II. 


Natural  Talent.— It  may  be  a  very  good  thing  for  a  boy 
to  have  great  natural  talent  to  be  noted  among  his  acquaint- 
ance.s  as  "a  very  staart  boy — one  who  is  sure  to  make  liis 
mark  in  the  world,"  but  it  is  still  a  very  dangerous  thiu,;;: 
for  it 's  a  little  curiou,  that  we  .seldom,  in  after  life,  hear  of 
those  remarkable  boy.s.  They  generally  sink  into  very 
common  people,  at  the  very  best:  oftencr  they  are  spoiled  by 
very  injudicious  flattery  in  early  life.  No  boy,  however 
talented,  will  ever  accomplish  much  whose  working  power  is 
not  well  trained.  In  whatever  line  that  work  may  be,  he 
must  apply  himself  to  it  with  an  intense  purpo.se — a  tireless 
industry. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  a  boy  of  brilliant  talents,  and  he 
doubtless  owed  his  greatness  more  to  hi.s  father's  early  train- 
ing than  to  anything  else.  He  was  early  trained  in  the  art  of 
extemporaneous  speaking,  and  when  he  went  to  the  parish 
ehurch  at  T)',ayton  he  was  called  upon,  on  his  return,  to 
repeat  all  he  could  of  the  sermon.  At  first  this  was  very 
little,  but  by  a  steady  per.sevi-ranec.  he  at  last  came  to  repeat 
neMrly  rhe  whole  sermon  every  Sunday. 

No  doubt  those  who  listened  to  his  burning  ■words  in  the 
halls  of  Parliament,  and  were  astonished  at  his  wonderful 
memory  in  roculling  point  after  point  used  b.v  his  opponents, 
considered  this  a  remarkable  gift  of  nature:  but  he  knew  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  ability. 

It  is  astonisbine  what  can  be  aooomplished  b.v  constant 
repe  ition.  and  how  easy  this  repe  i'ion  makes  any  task.  No, 
matter  how  bard  it  mav  seem  at  first,  keep  at  it,  and  the 
difficulties  will  all  vanish  Strive  to  excel  in  your  bu&iness, 
if  it  is  only  cleaning  knives;  >.ut  ;dways  I^eep  your  eyes  open 
for  the  b'^s^  situation  you  can  procure.  By  being  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least,  yon  will  ipialify  yourself  for  something 
better   and    higher.      'Unto  him  that   hath    s-hall   more   be 


Act  From  Prini.tpi.k — TTow  few  persons  there  are  whose 
lives  are  governed  entirely  frmn  principle  rather  than  inclina- 
tion. Even  those  of  us  who  may  he  endeavoring  to  live  for 
hieli  puri)oses,  come  far  short  of  our  aspirations;  alas!  how 
very  far  short,  H,iw  often  we  find  our  convictions  of  right 
and  duty  ouestioning  if  it  might  not  be  as  well  for  us  to  yield 
to  inclination,  just  for  the  time,  promising  our  disturbed 
consciences  that  we  will  make  up  for  the  present  indulgence 
by  more  vigorous  self  denial  and  strict  attention  to  duty. 
Vain,  fallacious  reasoning  of  a  weak  nature!  we  can  never 
make  up  for  one  ne.glected  opportunity,  one  mis-spent  hour, 
one  wrong,  selfish  act.  Once  past,  the  opportunity  unim- 
proved, the  iiour  wasted,  the  act  committed,  it  is  be.vond  our 
reach  to  recall,  exceiit  in  thoughts  of  regret.  M'^e  may  atone 
for  it,  but  we  can  never  change  the  past,  Alas!  how  painfully 
we  are  aware  of  this  fact.  Then  should  we  all  endeavor  the 
more  earnestly  to  make  our  lives  embodiments  of  princiide; 
for  we  all  know  that,  after  all,  the  path  of  duty,  though 
sometimes  nigged,  is  not  without  sweet  pleasures:  and  let  us 
never  follow  our  inclinations,  if  they  ■«'ould  lead  us  away  from 
right.  Then  shall  we  be  permitted  at  the  last  to  look  back 
upon  our  Hyes  with  satisfaction,  feeling  that  we  have  "done 
what  we  could,"  and  that  our  Father  regards  us  with  suiiles 
of  approval. 


The  first  book  read,  and  the  last  book  laid  aside  by  even- 
child,  is  the  conduct  of  its  parents. 
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Woitns  BT  C.  L.  Walker. 
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Music  by  J.  M.  Macfarlane, 


5— E=:z^z~»=d— rr=g=3=g— i3=rg 


==|: 


Ood 


iifMT  you, 


Watching 


o  er    you 


day    and 


night: 


jud    de 


own  and       bless  you, 
gfzt:-E:zfc=l# :E: 


If    you 


htrive  to 


^r- 


EH~EEEE 


do      what's    right. 


ilii 


=2=1: 


Ho     will      bless  you,  He    will         ble.sri    you, 


m 


If     you 


put 


:t=: 


your 


:p- 


trust 


Him. 


-M=Xi 


It: 


Dearest  children,  holy  angels 
Watch  your  actions  night  and  day; 

And  they  keep  a  faithful  record 
Of  the  good  and  bad  you  say. 
Cherish  virtuel 

God  will  bless  the  pure  in  heart. 


-r-t — * — ^^-1 -•— r 

Children,  God  delights  to  teach  you, 
By  Ilife  Holy  Spirit's  voice; 

Quickly  heed  its  holy  promptings, 
Day  by  day  you'll  then  rejoice. 
O,  prove  faithful 

To  your  God  and  Zion's  cause ! 


i^rrrz.: 


E  3<r  I  (3-  isd:  j^ 


Br  JXO.    U.    BURROWS. 


I  AM  comprised  of  twelve  letters: 

My  9,  5,  10,  4,  11,  3,  4  ia  the  name  of  a  dty  in  Italy; 

My  II,  10,  11,  9,  4,  5  is  a  near  relative; 

My  8,  T,  5,  10,  11  IS  the  name  of  a  settlement  in  Idaho; 

My  6,  2,  3,  9,  4,  .5  is  common  ia  Yorkshire; 

Mo  11,  9,  4,  7,  12  is  a  .success  in  locomotion; 

My  1,  7.  9.  4,  5  is  a  useful  article; 

My  I'J.  U,  1 1,  9,  4,  5  is  whom  we  serve; 

My  whoic  is  a  divine  j>rinc'iple  familiar  to  all  Latter-day 
.S'iints. 


it  is  true,  but  not  dangerous,  .so  long  as  we  do  not  stop  to 
expostulate  and  scold.  Our  cliaracters  are  formed  and 
sustained  by  ourselves,  iiy  our  own  actions  and  purposes, 
and  not  by  others.  Lst  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  "calumni- 
ators may  u.'iually  be  trusted  to  time  and  the  slow  but  steady 
Justice  of  public  opinion." 


KSi  the  deepest  hate  may  spring  Irom  the  most  violent 
love,  80  the  greatest  ingratitude  may  arise  from  the  largest 
benefits.  It  ia  sjiid  that  Cicero  was  slain  by  one  whom  his 
oratory  had  defended  when  accused  of  his  father's  murder. 


Keep  Straight  AtiEAD. — Pay  no  attention  to  slanderers 
and  go.wip  mongers.  Keep  straight  on  in  your  course,  and 
lot  thoir  backbiting  die  tho  death  of  neglect.  What  ia  the 
use  of  lyinir  awake  at  nights,  brooding  over  the  remark  of 
."ome  faUe  friend,  that  runs  through  your  brain  like  lightning! 
What  is  the  use  of  getting  into  a  worry  and  fret  over  gossip 
that  ha-s  been  set  afloat  to  your  disadvantage,  by  some 
meddlesome  bu.sybody  who  has  more  time  than  character? 
Tho  things  cannot  posi^ibly  ipjure  you  unless,  indeed  you 
take  nolico  of  thorn,  and  in  combating  them  give  them 
standing  and  character.  If  what  ia  said  about  you  is  true, 
set  yourself  right,  if  it  is  false,  let  it  go  for  what  it  will  fetch. 
If  a  bee  .iting  you,  would  you  go  to  the  hive  to  destroy  it! 
Would  not  a  thousand  nomc  upon  you?  It  i.s  wisdom  to  say 
little  respecting  the  injuries  you  have  received.  We  are 
generally  lo-'ers  in  the  end,  if  we  stop  to  refute  all  the  back- 
Viting  and  go^sipiDg  re  hear  by  tho  way.     They  arc  ar.nnying, 


None  are  to<j  wise  to  be  mistaken,  and  but  few  are  so 
wisely  just  as  to  acknowledge  and  correct  their  mistakes, 
especially  the  mistake  of  prejudice. 
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